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IN LONDON. 





he Royal Italian Opera season came to a con- 
clusion on Saturday last, when Aida was re- 
peated with the same cast as before; and the National 
Anthem was performed, the solo verses sung by Madame 
Adelina Patti. We defer a review of the results of the 
season until the close of Her Majesty’s Opera, and have 
now only to notice two performances which attracted 
special attention last week. Hamlet, the work of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, was produced on Wednesday last 
for the first and only time this season. It is said that 
the preservation by the Royal Italian Opera Company 
of the “English right of performance” of this opera 
is contingent on its representation at least once 
in every season at Covent Garden, and perhaps it 
may be desirable to comply with this condition, 
as at each annual performance a_ considerable 
audience is attracted. The original French libretto 
was written by MM. Michael Carré and Jules Barbier, 
who have not scrupled to take all sorts of liberties with 
Shakspere. They have shown singular indiscretion in 
preserving the great soliloquy, “To be, or not to be?” 
which is obviously unfit for musical purposes, and an 
equal disregard of propriety in the introduction of a 
drinking song for Hamlet, which is repeated with 
chorus as the finish of the play scene. It is un- 
necessary, however, to dwell upon the many proofs 
which this libretto affords of the incompetency of 
French librettists to treat Shaksperean themes, and 
the music of M. Thomas merits little comment. In no 
single instance does he rise to the height of the 
occasion, and while his music is dramatically ineffective, 
its want of inspiration is never redeemed by the pre- 
sentation of original melody. The ballet music is 
lively, but is not superior to that produced by the 
majority of our dance music composers. The only 
melodies worth remembering are the Swedish airs, 
which are interpolated, and these we believe were com- 
municated to M. Thomas by Madame Christine 
Nilsson. The celebrated Swedish artiste on one oc- 
casion sang some of her national melodies to M. 
Thomas, who remarked that he should like to write an 
opera for her, and to introduce some of the melodies which 
she had just sung to him. Hence the production 
of Hamlet, and the “creation” of the operatic 
Ophelia by Christine Nilsson. The Italian version 
used at Covent Garden closely follows the original 
French libretto, and the last act is devoted en- 
tirely to the “mad scene” and death of Ophelia. 
In this réle Mdlle. Albani has always been successful, 
and on Wednesday last she gave an intellectual and 
delightful impersonation of Ophelia. Her acting was 
admirable, especially in the scenes where Hamlet, bent 
on the relinquishment of everything which might inter- 
fere with his. revengeful purposes, repulses the affec- 
tionate greetings of Ophelia, and in the final scene, 
where Ophelia plays with the flowers which she has 
gathered, and sings the quaint minor melodies 
of Sweden. The character of Hamlet has long 
been associated with the name of M. Faure, 
but it is only due to Signor Cotogni to say 
that his impersonation of the character was in no 
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respect inferior to that of M. Faure. Signor Cotogni 
is a highly-educated man, familiar with the best litera- 
ture of every country, and his impersonation of Hamlet 
showed him to be a reverential student of Shakspere. 
Within the limits afforded him by the poor libretto he 
was more successful than many of the Hamlets whom 
we have seen on the English stage. In the scene with 
the ghost, the dialogue with the Queen, the play- 
scene, and notably in the final expression of loving 
and hopeless regret when showing assumed coldness 
towards Ophelia, his acting was dignified, expressive, 
and pathetic, while completely free from constraint 
and conventionality. What he had to sing he sang in 
masterly style, and he shared with Mdlle. Albani the 
honours of the occasion. Signor Bagagiolo repeated his 
dull and unsatisfactory impersonation of the King, and 
Signor Capponi as the Ghost produced sounds which 
were as unearthly as could be desired. Mdlle. D’Angeri 
made a success as the Queen, her acting being graceful 
and appropriate, and her singing freer than usual from 
the tremolo which frequently spoils her best efforts. 
The other characters were satisfactorily represented, but 
do not call for special mention. Signor Bevignani 
conducted with great ability. 

Faust was repeated on Thursday last with Madame 
Adelina Patti as Margherita. Her performance was 
both histrionically and vocally a triumph of genius, 
and elicited fervent applause from an audience which 
filled every nook and corner of the splendid theatre. 
To point out the numerous occasions in which the 
intellectuality of her acting was remarkable would 
occupy too large a space; and as regards her vocalisa- 
tion it is only necessary to say that she maintained her 
position as the greatest operatic vocalist of the age. 
Signor Nicolini appeared in the réle of Faust, and acted 
with the energy and grace for which he is distinguished. 
His singing was satisfactory in declamatory passages, 
but where mezza voce singing was required he was 
unable to do justice to his intentions. The other 
characters were impersonated as before. Signor 
Vianesi conducted with his well-known ability, and 
the fine band did full justice to the picturesque 
orchestration. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera a quasi novelty was produced 
on Tuesday last, when J Pwritani was revived, after a 
slumber of sixteen years. The Elvira was Madame 
Gerster, who on several occasions displayed vocal and 
dramatic ability of a high order, and gave grounds for 
the belief that she may hereafter attain a high position 
among operatic prime donne. At present she has 
much to learn and much to unlearn. We can entertain 
no other than kindly feelings towards so promising an 
aspirant, and from the first we have gladly drawn 
attention to those merits which she undoubtedly 
possesses. If we have felt it to be our duty to point 
out the deficiencies which are at present perceptible 
in her vocalisation, we have been actuated 
solely by a desire to expose the ignorance of 
the flatterers who have declared her to be the 
successful rival of Patti and Nilsson. When such out- 
rageous assertions as these are made, it becomes the 
duty of those who as trained and qualified musicians of 
long experience have a right to be heard on such 
subjects to protest against the flattery, and to examine 
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the merits of the person flattered. Mdme. Gerster’s 
Elvira exhibited the same excellences and the same 
defects as her Amina and her Lucia. Without dwelling 
on her deficiencies we prefer the pleasanter task of 
recognising her merits, as exhibited in her execution of 
the polacca “Son vergine vezzosa,” and in her share 
of thé duet with Arturo in the last act. On many 
oceasions she sang admirably. If she be well- 
advised she will not heed the flatterers to whom we have 
referred, and will earnestly strive to remedy the defects 
which more conscientious critics have pointed out. 
She may be assured that no English journalist feels the 
slightest particle of hostility towards her, and that 
those who have been forced to refute the statements of 
her flatterers will be the first to welcome and congratu- 
late her when she has acquired that final polish of style 
which further study and experience may enable her to 
attain. To-night she will appear as Gilda, in Rigoletto. 


Though it can scarcely be said with regard to a stage 
career that ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute it is 
certain that here as elsewhere the first step is one of 
exceptional difficulty. This is especially the case when 
the débiit is to be made by a lady, who will naturally 
be checked by obstacles easy to be surmounted by the 
more robust sex. Those indeed whose position causes 
them to be considered in any way authorities upon 
stage subjects must frequently have been asked the 
best way for a young woman to set about the grati- 
fication of her desire to become an actress as 
a means of earning her livelihood. We leave 
altogether out of the question the many amateurs, both 
male and female, who are prepared to pay, and pay 
heavily, for the privilege of playing at their favourite 
art. They do not intend any serious work by their 
efforts; and the serious work of half a lifetime is needed 
for true success upon the stage. There are, however, 
others who wish to take up the theatrical profession in 
the same spirit as that in which most learned profes- 
sions are adopted ; who feel that on the stage are to be 
found the labours for which they are best fitted ; who 
are, if not exactly “ stage struck,” at any rate confident 
that they may win behind the footlight some 
adequate reward for their earnest endeavours. How 
are such beginners to attain their object? We have, 
alas! no adequate dramatic schools; we have no sti- 
pulated course of training; we provide no means for 
the young performer to test his or her acquirements 
before the regular engagement is made with the 
manager, either London or provincial. We are, in- 
deed, in many respects worse off than in days gone 
by, before the stock company system was practically 
abolished from the theatres of provincial towns, and 
when these minor companies supplied a species of school 
for beginners, who worked their way steadily through a 
series of engagements of graduated importance. Now-a- 
days too many of these establishments rely almost solely 
upon travelling “stars,” migratory companies, and 
intermittent visits of “special attractions”; and there 
is comparatively little need for the services of the 
art-apprentice or “improver.” Unless a young woman 
desires to disport herself in opera-bouffe, the sole quali- 
fication for which appears to be the possession of 
a handsome face, good limbs, and a _ bad ear, 
she will find it very hard to obtain an en- 
gagement as a novice even at the most modest of 
salaries, and she will want exceptionally good interest 
if sheis to obtain a hearing at all. This, however, 
is on the supposition that she wishes to begin at 
the lowest rung of the ladder; some of her sisters 
seem to find it easier to begin at the top. They or 
their friends take a theatre for them, and get up what 
is called a “benefit” performance —a _ performance 
which may benefit any object you please save alone the 
audience. Here the débutante has it all her own way. 
She may begin upon Macbeth, or The Hunchback, or 


Romeo and Juliet; she may in fact begin exactly 
where she hopes that industry and good fortune 
may in years to come enable her to leave off. 
Much the same system may be adopted in accord- 
ance with the suggestion, and by the aid of 
the professional “coach” under whose tuition the 
débutante may have studied, and in this case the 
teacher will probably be seen in the character of “ Mac- 
beth,” or Friar Laurence, or Master Walter. Now the 
circumstance that the beginner attempts such work as 
this would really call for no comment but for the fact 
that it has of late become the fashion to invite the 
critics and the general public to the exhibition. The 
difficult piece of music has not only been learned 
successfully by the painstaking student; it is to be 
given in the course of a specially organised entertain- 
ment. The first little attempt in oils was not only to 
be handed round for the kindly appreciation of friends 
and relatives ; it is to be hung in a little gallery of its 
own. 

The result of this anomalous arrangement is disas- 
trous in more ways than one. The young actress gets 
a completely mistaken notion of the real scope of her 
powers; or else if by any chance her auditors should 
speak their minds as to her performance she becomes 
unduly cowed and disheartened. It is scarcely her 
fault that she has invited people to see her run before 
she can walk, and that she is placed in a false if not a 
foolish position. If she perseveres in her study and 
brings it in spite of her bad start to a successful issue, 
there will come a time when she will look back to her 
Juliet with mingled wonder and shame—wonder at her 
impudence in making such an attempt, and shame at 
the thought of the incompetence which she can now 
realise so acutely. If on the other hand she 
fails, and after a time judiciously returns to 
domestic duties or to the unromantic means which 
must as a rule be employed for the maintenance of 
existence, she will if she is silly enough recur with 
pride in thought and in conversation to the one grand 
occasion when she walked the boards of a real London 
theatre as the heroine of a classical drama. It may 
of course be that the girl’s consciousness of inadequacy 
may be usefully aroused by the aid of a “first appearance” 
of this order; but the experiment is at best a dangerous 
one, and must kill half-a-dozen times for once that it 
cures. The attempt to finda royal road to a position 
on the stage leads to a very quagmire of misapprehen- 
sion, of undeserved praise, and of unjust censure ; nor 
is it more happy as a way to catch the favourable 
attention of the manager. It is from every point of 
view a bad beginning ; and if in the end a good result 
is attained it is in spite of the distinct blunder of the 
start. 

It is by no wish to decry Mr. Ryder’s tuition or 
his continuous introduction of young ladies to the 
stage that these reflections concerning the débit on 
Friday morning last of Miss Louise Denman are 
prompted. Mr. Ryder, though his style is not exactly that 
which we could desire to see caught by young actresses, 
is, doubtless, a useful instructor, and his lessons in the 
elements of elocution must be valuable to those who 
have to speak heavy speeches in public. We have now 
seen many of his pupils make “their first appear- 
ance upon any stage” under his auspices; and the 
popularity of his system may fairly be held to be 
some justification of it. But when Miss Louise 
Denman essays Portia before she has ever essayed any 
other véle upon the stage, we can only regret that some- 
thing else has not been chosen as the subject for her 
experiment. With Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia fresh in 
our memory, the débutante’s effort seems unworthy of 
discussion. She spoke her lines like a good and pains- 
taking school-girl, almost without gesture and without 
indication that she ever entered into the spirit or 
q grasped the meaning of the character. Perhaps no 
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more was to be expected; perhaps in very truth she 
did exceedingly well for a young woman who plays 
Portio before she understands anything of stage effect, 
before she is at her ease behind the footlights, before 
she has given herself a chance of showing her 
possible intelligence in any practical manner. But 
then the question arises—was it worth while to do 
well after this fashion ? 

The rest of the cast was made up of what may be 
called scratch elements, as might be judged by a study 
of some of the names on the playbill. Many of the 
performers naturally stumbled over the text. Several 
were singularly ill-fitted for the parts assigned to them, 
and none were seen to real advantage. Mr. Ryder, 
whose forte is not picturesque passion, was not interest- 
ing as Shylock, but made, as is his wont, such 
traditional points as are within his grasp. His carefully- 
worded elocution, moreover, and laboured management 
of his voice laid him open to the charge of over- 
acting, and this without giving any additional force 
to the intensity for which he struggled. Mr. Charles 
Warner showed himself too prone to lecture as 
Bassanio in the casket scene. Mr. Righton relished 
the low comedy of Launcelot Gobbo, and Mr. Leathes 
showed some grasp of the character of Gratiano. Mr. 
Evans and Miss Ritta laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of grotesque attire. Mr. H. H. Vincent endowed 
Antonio with singular airs and graces, and Mr. F. H. 
Macklin was a fair Lorenzo. The performance was 
upon the whole a depressing one, and would have 
needed for an adequate raison @étre a much stronger 
and more promising Portia than Miss Louise Denman. 
In any case, however, it must have been of a kind satis- 


factory only to the personal friends of the débutante 
in question. 


Aux Crochets Cun Gendre, the comedy by MM. Th. 
Barriére and Lambert Thiboust given at the Gaiety last 
night is an amusing but not very substantial development 
of the old theme, the discomfort which a man may suffer 
at the hands of his wife’s relations. A certain Paul 
Fontelais has married a pleasant lady in Marthe 
Beljames; but he is gradually driven almost out of 
his senses when M. and Mdme. Beljames insist upon 
taking up their abode under his hospitable roof. Old 
Beljames is fond of indulging in the luxury of proud and 
didactic humility; and after he manages to muddle away 
the whole of his fortune he becomes absolutely insup- 
portable. Moreover, for his second daughter Blanche he 
chooses an absurd husband in the hobbledehoy Onesyme 
Moutonnet, and in order to enable his young sister- 
in-law to make a more suitable choice, M. Fontelais has 
to concoct an innocent plot whereby to get rid of the 
whole of the Beljames at a swoop. His plot at first 
misses fire, for he is accused of wishing to desert his 
wife; but in the end it succeeds and at the sacrifice of 
a few hundred thousand frances, settled as a sham legacy 
with conditions upon the old domestic tyrant, the young 
husband regains the peace of his household. The sketch 
is a very slight one; and, indeed, there is but little 
dramatic substance in Awa Crochets (un Gendre, the 
subject of which has been used in plenty of preceding 
plays. But its dialogue is thoroughly easy and amus- 
ing; and there is scope for a good deal of humorous 
development of character by the actors engaged. This 
the picture of the father-in-law attains at the hands of 
M. Parade, who glories in a bourgeois portrait which 
recals the Marecal of Nos Intimes, and has in it a 
touch of Mr. Turveydrop’s love of deportment. M. de 


Beljames, as he stands, the centre of a family group, _ 


and tearfully says, “ Je prépare mon malédiction |” is a 
figure of exquisite comedy. M. Train also deserves 
praise for his sketch of the husband, and Mdlle. Re- 
jane, who is decidedly clever, makes a charming wife. 
The second piece last night, one also new to London, 


was M. Henri Meilhac’s clever one-act comedy, Suzanne 





et les Deux Viellards, a trifle which happily does not 
justify the suggestiveness of its title. These Elders are 
innocent enough in their foolishness, though, of course, 
some risky lines are inserted in their ridiculous 
speeches, as they quarrel over their pretty Susan. 
Deciding over a game of cards that it is time one of 
them got married, each is at first anxious that the 
other shall make himself a martyr in the cause. 
They play ecarté to see who is to be the 
happy man, both playing as badly as_ possible 
in order to avoid victory. By-and-bye, however, when 
Suzanne has to think of a means whereby she may 
marry her much younger lover, Adrien, she manages to 
make old Taverney horribly jeaious of the good fortune 
which he has thrust upon Parseval; and the way in 
which the snuffy dotards change their respective lines 
of argument proves highly diverting. Of course, at 
the end Suzanne, who has distracted her lover while 
her little scheme is in progress, carries her purpose 
and actually makes the worthy old gentlemen change 
their newly-born jealousy into a mutual expression 
that she had better marry her Adrien than either of 
her guardians. By all concerned the piece is played in 
a manner full of sparkle and sprightliness. The “Elder” 
of M. Michel is, strange to say, rather better than he 
of M. Dieudonné’s creation; but both are iull of 
excellent humour ; and a more delightful Suzanne than 
Mdlle. Massin it would be impossible to imagine. Her 
roguery, as she leads on her two aged admirers and 
twists them round her finger, is delicious, and is worthy 
of being studied apart from the farcical effects which it 
produces. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 
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HE playgoers of Liverpool were particularly fortu- 
nate last week. That Lass o’ Lowrie’s con- 
tinued in the bills of the Amphitheatre, the Lydia 
Thompson company were still in possession of the 
Alexandra Theatre, and Mr. Hare and the company 
which he brought together in Sloane-square appeared 
at the Prince of Wales’s in New Men and Old Acres. 
With regard to the last-mentioned piece, the characters 
were represented with the individual completeness and 
perfection of general effect which secured for it so long 
a run upon its revival in London, and the decorations— 
painted by Mr. Leigh and Mr. Rutland—were in all 
respects excellent. The success of the adaptation of 
Mrs. Burnett’s novel, as might have been expected, 
increased rather than diminished with lapse of time, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that, whether in 
Nine Points of the Law or the burlesque which 
followed it, Mr. Brough and Mr. Edouin had 
considerable success. Mr. Buckstone, in continuation 
of his farewell provincial tour, appeared at Dundee in some 
pieces associated with his name, and met, of course, 
with a hearty reception each night. At Glasgow, Mr. 
Boucicault’s drama, The Long Strike, was revived at 
the Theatre Royal—a judicious selection, seeing that 
more than one contest between capital and labour is 
just now arresting attention in the north. The subject, 
as the Glasgow News remarks, is rather too realistic to 
allow of much idealisation, but the story is of so 
homely a character that its pathos appeals to every 
heart, while the skill of the dramatist has succeeded in 
elevating the troubled loves of the factory hand and 
her sweetheart above the dreary level of a trade dispute. 
Miss Rachel Sanger was the heroine, Jane Learoyd. The 
Gaiety Theatre relied upon Mr. Robertson’s Play, repre- 
sented by Mr. Robertson’s Caste company. Opera bouffe 
or opera comique reigned supreme at Edinburgh, the 
Grande Duchesse being given at the Theatre Royal 
by Mr. South’s company, and Orphée aux Enfers and 
Trial by Jury at the Princess’s. In the Grande 
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Duchesse, Miss Alice May was replaced as prima 
donna by Miss Pattie Laverne, who in modern Athens 
has won high praise by this and other impersonations. 
“ Miss Santley’s voice,” the Scotsman says, “is not 
very sweet or powerful, but she manages it with so much 
skill, and husbands her vocal resources so cleverly, as to 
delight her hearers with every song she sings. She in- 
fuses into each of her impersonations a kind of coquettish 
noiveté that is exceedingly telling. In the double réle 
of Eurydice and Diana last night, Miss Santley sang and 
acted with all her wonted vivacity and charm.” The 
engagement of the Gaiety burlesque company at 
Birmingham was brought to aclose. “ The Bohemian 
Gyurl,” writes the Daily Gazette, “ is one of the best 
burlesques the stage has seen. If managers would only 
give us something of this kind as the burlesque opening 
of their pantomimes, they themselves, as well as the 
public, would be very considerable gainers.” Another 
excellent burlesque was to be found at the Tyne 
Theatre. Itis called Tam o’ Shanter, and is, as its name 
implies, a parody on Burns’s poem. The author, Mr. 
Charles Lowe, is a member of Mr. Haynes’ company, and 
has entered largely into the spirit of the poem. He 
has introduced several of Burns’s songs and sentiments, 
“and has produced,” says the Newcastle Daily Journal, 
‘a piece remarkable both for its high literary character 
and its appreciation of Burns’s rollicking fun and jollity. 
Mr. Lowe himself plays the part of Tam, and it could 
not be in better hands.” The drinking scene, Alloway 
Kirk, was retained. The attraction at the Theatre 
Royal, Preston, was the Courier of Lyons, with Mr. 
William Rignold as Lesurques and Dubose. The Pink 
Dominos was played at Brighton by a company 
organised for the purpose by Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. 
Shiel Barry appeared at Dublin in the Shawghraun. 
Mr. T. C. King was at Limerick, Miss Jennie Lee at 
Leeds, Miss Juno at Aberdeen, Mr. Pitt’s False Shame 
company at Leicester, Mr. Duck’s Our Boys company 
at Manchester, and Mr. Eldred at Nottingham. 





IN PARIS. 


+00 


HE Barbier de Seville was revived at the Comédie 
Frangaise last Wednesday night, and it must be 
regarded as one of the advantages of state patronage of 
the theatre that at a moment like the present, when 
the weather is oppressively hot and Paris half empty, the 
playgoer should have an almost perfect representation 
of such a piece placed before him. The _ history 
of Beaumarchais’ first comedy is full of literary, 
personal, and political interest. The idea of writ- 
ing it first occurred to his mind in 1764, during 
his famous visit to Madrid. ‘The Spanish drama,” he 
wrote to a friend in Paris, “is at least two centuries 
younger than ours. Both as to decency and dramatic 
skill they may figure with propriety by the side of 
those of Hardi and his contemporaries. Their music, 
on the other hand, may be ranked immediately after 
the beautiful Italian music, and before our own. The 
warmth and gaiety of the musical interludes with which 
they divide the wearisome acts of their insipid dramas 
very often compensate for the ennwi which is produced 
by listening to those dramas.” This admiration for the 
tonadillas led him to think of writing a piece in which 
they might be reproduced, and soon after his return to 
Paris he sent to the Comédie Italienne a comic opera under 
the title of the Le Barbier de Seville. In the meantime, 
it may be remarked, he had consulted Garrick, then in 
Paris, as to the management of the business. “ Dear 
Mr. Garike,” as Beaumarchais called him, made many 
valuable suggestions—among others, that of exhibiting 
one of the characters asleep; and Mrs. Garrick also 
established a claim upon the gratitude of the dramatist 
by her “ sourires fins,” The Italian actors rejected the 





piece, ostensibly because it bore some resemblance to 
Sedaine’s On ne s’avise jamais de tout, played by 
them in 1761, but really, it is asserted, because Clairval, 
the head of the company, had himself been a barber, 
and thought that Figaro was intended to remind him 
of that fact. Beaumarchais thereupon transformed the 
piece into a four-act comedy for the Théatre Frangais, 
where it was accepted at the beginning of 1773. 
In his two previous contributions to the stage, 
Eugénie and Les Deux Amis, the author, tread- 
ing the path opened up by Diderot, substituted 
the representation of social situations for delinea- 
tion of character and other recognised elements 
of comedy, and it was not until he proceeded with the 
Barbier de Seville that he found himself in a congenial 
atmosphere. Diderot’s innovation in the drama, which 
is based upon a sound principle, reflects, it may here be 
remarked, the spirit of his time—a restless craving for 
change, a desire on the part of French society to cut 
itself adrift from the past and enter upon an entirely 
new era. The production of the Barbier de Seville 
was put off from time to time, at first in conse-. 
quence of his quarrel with the Duc de Chartres and 
its results, secondly through his contest with 
Goezman and the Parliament, and _ lastly on 
account of his absence from Paris on matters 
connected with the American War of Independence 
and the publication of libels on and concerning Mdme. 
du Barry and Marie Antoinette. During this period— 
from 1773 to 1775—he became the cynosure of all 
eyes. For a time he had been derided as an empty 
pretender to literary distinction and a creature of the 
Court, but the appearance of the mémoires or factums 
against Goezman and the Parliament effected an as- 
tonishingly sudden change in his favour, and before 
long he was regarded by the people at large as a 
gifted and intrepid defender of their rights and liber- 
ties. Such was his position when, at the beginning of 
1775, he again turned his attention to the comedy in 
question. Never had a piece been more strongly cast ; 
Préville, Mdlle. Doligny, Molé, Dessessarts, and 
Dugazon undertook to play the principal charac- 
ters. During the rehearsals Beaumarchais made 
considerable alterations in the piece. The censor had 
objected to it on the ground that the dialogue bristled 
with political allusions. These allusions had existed 
only in the censor’s imagination, and Beaumarchais 
(having previously obtained the necessary approbation) 
maliciously inserted such tirades as that on “ reason, 
justice, and authority.” But unfortunately, he did 
not stop at this point. In his anxiety to strengthen 
the Barbier he extended it to five acts, amplified the 
dialogue, and—in fine, outpainted the picture. In this 
state the Barbier de Seville was brought out on 
the 23rd February. The house was crowded, every- 
body, of course, being anxious to see another 
play from the hand which penned the famous 
Memorials. The disappointment of the audience must 
have been very great. The comedy-power of Préville, 
the archness of Mdlle. Doligny, the fine character- 
drawing of Dessessarts, and the immensely amusing 
way in which Dugazon made the old valet sneeze, 
could not disguise the fact that the comedy, admir- 
able as it might be in parts, abounded in tiresome 
speeches and poor jokes, and the curtain fell amidst 
loud expressions of discontent. The next morning, 
looking in at the theatre, Beaumarchais received 
another proof that nothing fails like failure. 
“ You should have seen,” he writes, “the Barbier’s 
feeble supporters disperse, hide their faces, and 
take to flight;—the women, always so brave 
when they have anything to protect, smothered up 
to their plumes in their cloaks and lowering their 
eyes in confusion; the men hastening to pay 
visits to one another and make honourable amends 
for what they had said in favour of my piece. Some 
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of them looked through their eye-glasses on the left as 
I passed on the right, pretending no longer to see me. 
Others, more courageous, but making sure that nobody 
saw or was likely to see them, drew me into a corner, 
and said, ‘ How is it you have so deceived us?’” A 
great surprise was in store for these amiable persons. 
In the words of Voltaire, in Marianne, Beaumarchais 
could “rise with added strength and glory from a fall,” 
as he had proved on many previous occasions. Ina 
few hours he restored the piece to its original dimen- 
sions, removed the superfluous dialogue, and imparted 
additional spirit and pungency to what he retained. 
Represented on the following day in this amended form— 
the form in which it has come down to us—the Barbier 
de Seville at once took possession of the stage, and the 
applause for which the author sighed was at length 
bestowed upon him. How the “ Barbier’s feeble sup- 
porters” comported themselves under these altered 
circumstances has not been related, but may well be 
imagined. Though not equal to its continuation, Le 
Mariage de Figaro, and though the sarcastic allusions 
scattered through it have necessarily lost much of or 
all their force through lapse of time, the Barbier de 
Seville possesses an unfading charm in its wit and 
dramatic effectiveness, and if anything had been want- 
ing to insure the immortality of the play it would have 
been found in the fact that Rossini has made it the 
groundwork of one of his most charming operas. As 
we have said, the performance at the Comédie Frangaise 
last Wednesday night fell but little short of perfection. 
M. Febvre is as successful in the réle of Almaviva as was 
the retired M. Bressant ; Rosina finds an arch and grace- 
ful representative in Mdlle. Baretta, and the Figaro of 
M. Coquelin cannot fail to increase his already high 
reputation. The quaint humour of the Basile of M. 
Coquelincadet, too, calls for special commendation. 





IN VIENNA. 


—+oe——_ 


HE management of the Carl Theater, the only im- 
portant house which keeps its doors open through- 

out the warm months of July and August, has with 
pardonable pride published a statistical report of its 
labours during the season which extended from the 1st 
of July, 1876, to the 30th of June, 1877. During that 
period it produced no fewer than 86 different pieces, of 
which 27 were novelties, and 13 revivals, while the re- 
maining 46 belonged to the current repertory. The star 
engagements were those of Friulein Gallmeyer, who 
appeared 89 times, Miss Leona Dare (acrobat), who ap- 
peared 48 times, and Herr Junkermann, of the Stutt- 
gart Court Theater, who appeared 5 times, and 
whose engagement extended into the present month. 
The greatest success of the season was the spec- 
tacular drama, Der Courier des Czar, founded upon 
M. Jules Verne’s popular romance of “ Michael 
Strogoff.”. Though the unusually long run of this 
play was probably to some extent due to the exciting 
acrobatic displays of Miss Leona Dare, which were 
dragged into the piece in a not very justifiable manner, 
Der Courier des Czar was a decidedly interesting 
drama, and would have succeeded on its own merits, 
especially as it was very well acted. Fraulein Gall- 
meyer, during her engagement, appeared in a number 
of soubrette parts, and also in opera-bouffe. As for 
Herr Junkermann, he has accomplished the unprece- 
dented feat of drawing full houses in Vienna in the 
month of July. He had been engaged for only six 
performances, but his success was so great that his de- 
parture was twice postponed. On the 14th inst. he 
left Vienna for Teplitz, having first received a deputa- 
tion from the Reading Union of German Students, who 
presented him with a laurel wreath as a mark of their 
appreciation of his admirable impersonation of Fritz 
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Reuter’s Onkel Briasig. Herr Junkermann has done 
good service in overcoming the strong prejudices en- 
tertained by the Viennese people against the Low 
German dialect of Fritz Reuter, and by his life- 
like and sympathetic representation of that novelist’s 
greatest creation has induced many people to make 
themselves acquainted with the works of the Dickens 
of Westphalia, as Fritz Reuter has been called. The 
Low German dialect in which his works are written is 
not difficult to read, as it frequently bears a closer re- 
semblance to the English than to the High German: 
for instance, while the word tongue is in High German 
Zunge, it is in Low German Tunge; so our word day, 
which is in German Zag, is in Low German Dag ; and 
a still more striking instance is the Low German word 
gripen, which much more closely resembles our word 
grip than the German word greifen. But we are 
wandering away from the Carl Theater—an aberration 
which is perhaps justifiable on account of the dulness 
which has at that house followed Herr Junkermann’s 
departure. The lively Fraulein Link has, it is true, 
returned from her vacation, but as she will probably be 
visible all through the winter season she is not able to 
overcome the general repugnance to spend the warm 
evenings in a heated theatre, the less so as she makes 
her rentrée in a piece so well-known to Vienna as Mar- 
got, die reiche Backerin, a German version of Offen- 
bach’s La Boulangére a des Ecus. 

A-propos of the regretted death of Hacklinder, the 
distinguished dramatist and novelist, the following 
interesting story is going the round of the German 
papers. At an early period of his life, Hacklander 
determined to adopt the stage as a profession, and he 
made his début as Fortinbras in a German version of 
Hamlet, which omitted the fourth scence of the fourth 
act, and left nothing for Fortinbras, but a few words 
in the last scene of the tragedy. On Horatio saying, 
“‘ Why does the drum come hither?” Fortinbras ought 
to enter and ask, “ Where is this sight?” The young 
actor entered, but his voice stuck in his throat, and he 
could not articulate a word; the English ambassadors, 
Horatio and the Lords of the Danish Court, looked at 
each other in amazement, and the curtain fell with- 
out Fortinbras having asserted his claim to the crown. 
This was Hacklander’s first and last appearance on the 
stage. In telling the story himself he used to say, 
“ As I could not get on as an actor, I turned my atten- 
tion to writing plays, and certainly with a very different 
result.” 





IN BERLIN. 





HE National Theater is still the centre of theatrical 
interest in the German capital, though the 
members of the Vienna Burg theatre, who are playing 
there, have not produced any novelties, but have mainly 
relied upon the well-tried attractive powers of the great 
national dramatists, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 
The guests from Vienna have, however, been rather 
thrown into the shade by a young lady from Leipsig, 
who has created such a favourable impression that much 
regret is expressed in Berlin because she is bound to the 
Leipsig Stadttheater for two years to come. Friiulein 
Wessely, as the young lady is named, is but seventeen 
years of age, and shows more than promise of becoming 
a great tragic actress. We last week alluded to her 
performance of the title-réle in Lessing’s Hmilia 
Galoiti, and stated that her death-scene alone would 
have sufficed to stamp her as an artiste of talent. 
Her subsequent performances would justify stronger 
terms of praise. Her Clirchen, in Goethe’s Egmont, 
charmed and deeply moved the audience. She was 
equally successful in all the varied phases of the 
character. In the earlier scenes she was fresh and 
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lively, and well represented the boldness of the girl who 
sings: “O hatt’ ich ein Wammslein und Hosen und 
Hut!” In the scenes with Egmont she was all love 
and tenderness ; in the heart-breaking scene where the 
poor girl in vain strives to incite the people to free her 
lover from the cell in which he is awaiting execution, 
she found the true accents of despair, and produced 
a deep impression; and in the final scene, where 
she takes the poison, she acts with much sensi- 
bility. In short, Friulein Wessely’s Clarchen is 
a marvellous performance for a girl of seventeen, 
and so full of promise of greater things to come, 
that we shall watch with deep interest the career of this 
young actress. In London an actress of so much pro- 
mise would probably play the part in which she made 
her first hit for hundreds of nights in succession, and 
then “ star” through the provinces in the same cha- 
racter with which she would become fatally identified. 
No such cruel destiny nips the bud of promise in a young 
German actress. Friiulein Wessely goes back to 
leading theatre of a second-rate German town, 
where she will play more parts in a season than an 
English actress can hope to do in a lifetime, and there 
is every reason to hope that her unmistakable natural 
powers will develop into something really great. Our 
delight at meeting with a promising young tragédienne 
has, however, led us into generalities. Let us return 
to the performance of Egmont, at the National Theater. 
The title role was played by Herr Hallenstein with 
considerable spirit, though he failed to catch the gay, 
reckless character of the soldier-statesman, who disre- 
garded all warnings of danger, and, leaving state- 
affairs to his secretary, used to rush off to the arms of 
his Clirchen. He was most successful in the scenes 
with Oranien and with Alba. With Herr Lewinsky as 
Oranien, the great scene between Egmont and Oranien 
was almost faultlessly performed. The rest of the cast 
does not call for comment, except that the important 
part of Alba was not quite satisfactory filled, and it 
puzzled people to account for Herr Lewinsky taking 
the minor part of Oranien, instead of that of Alba, 
for which he is so peculiary qualified. In Schiller’s 
Kabale und Liebee, though the general performance 
was of great excellence, the main interest again centred 
in Friulein Wessely’s artistic impersonation of Louise. 
Herr Hartmann was a remarkably good Ferdinand, and 
shared the loud applause which was freely accorded to 
the young actress. Herr Lewinsky as Miller, and 
Herr Hallenstein as President Walter, acted in a 
manner worthy of their high reputation, the great scene 
between Miller and the President being one of the best 
features of a thoroughly enjoyable programme. Friiu- 
lein Wessely’s too brief engagement came to an end on 
the 12th inst., on which occasion the "performance con- 
sisted of two of Goéthe’s early works, Die Geschwister, 
a one-act piece of charming simplicity, and his hastily- 
written Clavigo. In the former Fraulein Wessely was 
a charming representative of the naivé and truthful 
Marianne, and Herr Hoppé was an interesting Fabrice, 
though hardly ardent and youthful enough. In Clavigo, 
the most striking piece of acting was that of Carlos 
by Herr Lewinsky, who played with a cold tranquil- 
lity which was terribly effective. Herr Hartmann 
was good in the very difficult part of Clavigo. Herr 
Hallenstein was a satisfactory. Beaumarchais, and the 
part of the consumptive Marie Beaumarchais was played 
in an affecting manner by Friiulein Wessely, who dis- 
creetly avoided those exaggerations into which repre- 
sentatives of this character are too frequently tempted. 
The engagement of the members of the Vienna Burg- 
theater does not terminate with that of the young 
actress from Leipsig. Since her departure they have 
been playing some old dramas of French origin. They 
have been obliged to abandon their intention of pro- 
ducing Der Geigenmacher von Cremona, a very suc- 
cessful adaptation in German verse of M. Coppée’s 





Luthier de Crémone, in consequence of a notice from 
the managers of the Royal Schauspielhaus that they 
have purchased the sole right of representing that piece 
in Berlin. 

At the Wallner Theater there has been produced a 
new comedy by Herr von Moser, one of the most pro- 
minent of the living comic dramatists of Germany. 
The new play, which is entitled Der Hypochonder, is 
hardly worthy of its author, though it contains a scene 
between two young girls which is one of the best that 
Herr von Moser has ever written, and which was ad- 
mirably played by Friiulein Schindler and Fraulein 
Bredow. The part of the hypocondriac Birkenstock 


* was well played by Herr Lebrun. The character 


of Sauerbrei, a merchant, who is well contrasted with 
Birkenstock, was effectively filled by Herr Kurz, 
though he was, perhaps, open to the charge of exagge- 
ration. Herr Schénfeld, one of the most promising of 
the younger members of the company, had a good part, 
and played it with much humour, 

At the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater, Herr 
Girardi’s engagement is proving fairly successful. To- 
wards the end of the present month he is to appear in 
Herr Max Wolf’s operetta, Die Portridtdame, which was 
produced at the Theater an der Wien in Vienna during 
the past season with but little success. 








IN AMERICA. 





Y telegraph we learn that on the 16th inst. a ver- 
sion of Mr. Hennequin’s Bébé was produced at the 

Park Theatre, New York, with considerable success, 
none the less, as one of the critics remarks, because 
“the piece is of the ‘forbidden fruit’ order.” By the 
next mail we shall probably receive full accounts of the 
performance. The last mail brings letters and advices 
to the 14th inst., but there is nothing of interest to 
record as faras New York is concerned. From San 
Francisco, however, we hear that Mr. Coghlan’s play of 
Mont joye was brought out at Baldwin’s on the 2nd 
inst. before a large audience. The piece itself 
is a most peculiar one, and has for its motif the 
breaking down of a man’s pride through the medium of 
his affections. Montjoye (Mr. Coghlan), a stern, hard 
man, is living with Henriette, who is supposed to be 
his wife, but isin reality his mistress. They have two 
children, both grown, Roland and Cecile, and for their 
sake Henriette begs him to marry her. He refuses on 
the ground that they love each other sufficiently to dis- 
pense with what he considers an idle ceremony. In the 
third act the fact that there has never been any marriage 
ceremony between their parents is made known to 
the children, and they both resolve to leave their father, 
and live with their mother, Roland, in order to support 
his mother and sister, joining the army. Montjoye, 
being really very fond of Henriette and his children, 
finally breaks down under the separation, marries 
Henriette, and the usual happy conclusion is reached. 
In Montjoye, Mr. Coghlan had a very curious character 
to portray. A cold, hard, stern man; a sort of god 
unto himself, and yet one who really had a great deal 
of human nature in him afterall. “In his acting of 
the part,” says the San Francisco Chronicle, “ Mr. 
Coghlan was fairly good, and yet disappointing. He 
constantly gave the idea to his audience that he was 
about to do something great, yet never did it. His 
reading of the lines was monotonous in the extreme, in 
fact it became painfully so before the end of the piece.” 








Mr. Cuartes THorne, the American actor, has lately 
found it necessary to deny in the newspapers a report 
calculated to do him considerable injury in his profession 
and elsewhere—namely, that he had exhibited symptoms of 
insanity. This denial, of course, is conclusive 
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EN PASSANT. 


—1e—— 


E have before us a play-bill announcing a representa- 
tion to be given at the Grant-road Theatre, Bombay, 
one Sunday evening at 9 o’clock. At the top are the words, 
“with the permission of the Police Commissioner.” The 
subject of the representation was the Trial of H. H. 
Mulharao of Baroda, in English, with translation. The 
statement is made that the whole procedure of the trial 
will be so accurately reproduced that the spectator will 
fancy himself in Baroda witnessing the trial itself. But 
the thing to which we wish to call attention is that imme- 
diately under the words “The trial of H. H. Mulharao of 
Baroda” there is a Roman Catholic picture of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, with the “sacred heart” sur. 
rounded by flames and surmounted by a cross, the head 
being surrounded by a halo of glory. The impression con- 
veyed to our mind is that this picture is intended to do 
duty for his late ‘highness, Mulharao. It certainly is 
rather suggestive, and one would like to know what 
particular effect was aimed at in the representation of this 
political event. We saw ‘the other day a book on the 
Native Courts of India, and among its illustrations was a 
horrible picture of the way in which an elephant was made 
to crush the head’ of a human victim, at Baroda, in the 
days of Mulharao, It is certainly very strange that this 
theatrical company could find no other picture for their 
purpose than one that is used by Roman Catholics to 
represent Jesus Christ. 


ALTHOUGH, as has been remarked under the head of 
* Paris,” the political allusions scattered through the 
Barbier’ de Seville have lost their force through political 
changes, an attempt was made during one of the perform- 
ances of the comedy at the Thédtre Francais last week to 
utilise some of them for political purposes. M. Coquclin, 
the representative of Figaro, is an uncompromising Re- 
publican, and, perceiving the Duc de Broglie in the 
Ministerial box, deliberately emphasised every passage 
which by any possibility could be applied to the events of 
the day. The laughter and applause which invariably 
followed showed that he had not mistaken the temper 


of his audience. The Duc de _ Broglie, evidently 
annoyed, advanced to the front of the box with 


a scornful expression on his face, but was driven 
back by shouts of ironical laughter. It is well known 
that M. Coquelin ainé is a devoted follower of M. 
Gambetta. By the way, M. Maubart, another stern Re- 
publican, persisted his keeping his seat when, 2 short time 
ago, the Emperor and Empress of Brazil paid a visit to 
the foyer of the theatre. The less political passion is 
allowed to interfere with the performances at the Théatre 


Frangais the better it will be for both the actors and their 
audiences. 


THE Paris correspondent of a contemporary says that a 
strange scene occurred in the Passage du Havre on Thurs- 
day afternoon. A well-known actor, who has a reputation 
for gallantry, was set upon as he came out of a shop accom- 
panied by a lady, and received three or four sounding boxes 
on the ear from a very respectably-dressed woman of the 
bourgeois class, The actor turned round to confront his assail- 
ant, who uttered a cry and fainted, while his companion made 
off as fast as she could to avoid any scandal. The actor 
just managed to catch the woman who had assaulted him 
in his arms as she fell back, and he was seeking assistance 
for her when a gentleman came up, collared the 





comedien, and shaking him roughly, asked him what he 
meant by holding his wife in his arms. An explanation was 
attempted, but the irate husband would listen to nothing. 
It was afterwards explained that the lady was jealous of 
her husband, whom she had watched that morning from 
Versailles. Perceiving the actor issue from a shop in the 
Passage du Havre with a well-dressed lady, and mistaking 
him for her liege lord, she fell upon him in the way described. 
The actor, duly apologised to, went away in search of his 
companion, doubtless anathematising female jealousy from 
the bottom of his heart. 


Tue plays of Shakspere do not appear to enjoy an exten- 
sive circulation in Massachusetts. A few weeks ago there 
was a trial of excellence in reading among the scholars of the 
public schools of Quincy, Mass.,and a copy of Shakspere 
was given to theboy who acquitted himself best. Thereupon 
an apparently sober letter appeared in the columns of a 
local paper, which, among other things, contained the 
following :—“ It seems to me very much like hypocrisy for 
a person to ask God’s blessing on any thing they are going 
to do, and then do a thing which one day they may have 
reason to bitterly repent of. I felt almost shocked on 
Tuesday evening to hear a person pray, and then aid in 
presenting a book like Shakspere’s plays to a boy soon to 
start out into this wide world, What a book to put into 
a boy’s library! Preaching temperance to children and 
yet holding up plays so that they may become lovers of 
theatre-going. How often play-going and drinking go 
together! What is there in that book to exalt our Maker, 
or to teach us one word about Him to whom we shall have 
to give an account at the last day of every idle word, much 
less of wasted time spent in reading such a worthless - 
book !” 


M. LAFERRIERE, whose death was announced in THE 
THEATRE last week, was in many respects a remarkable actor. 
He seemed to unite the elegance of Molé to the force and 
finish of Fleury, and his acting in Le Pawwre Idiot and 
La Pauvre Mere produced a lasting impression. Endowed 
with a good voice, he at first determined to attach 
himself to the opera, and it was in the chorus of 
Athalie that he made his first appearance on the 
stage. Before long, however, he became an actor pure and 
In the course of his long career he had played at 
almost every Paris theatre, and established a high reputa- 
tion at St. Petersburg He was seventy-two years of 
age when he died, but until a very recent period could 
impersonate young men with delightful freshness and 
vigour. The older he got the younger he seemed to become. 
He leaves voluminous mémoires, and if they are but half 
as interesting as those of Fleury, whom he so much 
resembled, they should be published without delay. 


simple. 


Tue stage of Drury Lane was on Tuesday last the scene 
of a most unusual and painful occurrence. There was a 
meeting to consider and adopt the best means to realise 
the programme of sports to be held at Lillie-bridge at 
the end of this week in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Dramatic College, and the gentleman who reports such 
proceedings for the Zra attended in due course. To his 
profound astonishment he was unceremoniously turned out 
of the theatre, apparently on account of certain allusions 
in his paper to the institution alluded to. Mr. 
Chatterton’s blood is fairly up. He has withdrawn his 
advertisements from and commenced proceedings against 
our ill-advised contemporary, and the reporter, in addition 
to being expelled from the theatre, will in all probability 
have to pay dearly for his “unwarrantable intrusion” 
there. 
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THE appearance of Miss Neilson and Mr. George 
Rignold, in the Lady of Lyons, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
about six years ago; was marked by a peculiar incident. 
During the cottage scene between Melnotte and Pauline, a 
gentleman in a private box was seized with a violent fit 
of coughing. This embarrassed the actor to such 
an extent that he forgot what he had to say, 


and the audience began to titter. However, he 
extricated himself from the difficulty by skipping 
several lines. In the next act the gentleman 


in the private box was again unable to repress a cough. 
Thereat the actor lost all patience. “Sir,” he said, coming 
down the stage and looking towards the box, “if this con- 
tinues, I shall be unable to proceed, and I must request 
you to leave the theatre.” He did not know that the 
person he addressed was Mr. John Oxenford. 


THE comedy of Measure for Measwre was recently pre- 
sented in a somewhat novel shape in—of all places in the 
world—an American police court. The Justice may be 
said to have been represented by his Honour, Elbow by 
one of the “best police force in the world,” Escalus by 
one John Cunniff, and Mistress Overdone by a certain 
Ann Stephens. Mr. Cunniff, it was alleged, had been 
assaulted by Mrs. Stephens with particular determination. 
“Tf it please your Honour,” said Elbow, “ these two pri- 
soners were fighting.” ‘Yes, your Honour, added Mr. 
Cunniff, “that woman there hit me over my head with a 
quart pot.” “He hit me first, Sir, with a pint ‘un’,’ 
interrupted the prisoner. ‘ Measure for Measure,” re- 
marked the judge. “If you are brought here again, I'll 
send you to the Island. You may now go.” And the 
curtain fell. 


Miss Fanny Davenport has arrived. She is. accom- 
panied by her sister, Miss Mary, and by Mr. George 
F. Fuller and wife. Miss Davenport intends to return 
in September. Colonel Fuller, according to the New 
York World, is a veteran theatrical manager, and it 
was under his auspices—at the old Louisville Theatre— 
that Miss Davenport played her first season. During the 
last few years, however, he has devoted himself to the 
easel, and several of his pictures have attracted attention— 
two of them being engraved by Goupil, of Paris, and in 
this form made familiar to many walls. He goes abroad 
primarily in the interest of his pencil, but, while there, will 
continue his letters to the Louisville Cowrier-Journal, which, 
over the name of ‘‘ Mahlstick,” have been a feature of metro- 
politan correspondence. 


THe Whitehall Review relates this story from Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Every Thursday an opportunity is 
given to all comers to try their voices at the newly-opened 
opera-house. Lately there appeared at the theatre a lady, 
who took up her position at the piano, and sang “ Ah ! che 
la voce” so well as to arouse the enthusiasm of the music- 
master, usually inflexible, adamant. When the lady rose 
to go, “ Pray, madam,” said he, “give me your address, that 
Mr. Mapleson may communicate with you ;” and he was 
astonished to see on the card which the vocalist placed 
in his hand the name of the Countess of Cardigan and 
Lancastre. 


Hueo’s great speech in the French Senate against the 
proposed dissolution, induces a Parisian journalist to give a 
characteristic anecdote of the old poet. After delivering it, 
and being congratulated on his success, he said, smilingly, 
exhibiting a page torn out of a child’s copy-book, and bear- 
ing a few rudely-traced lines, “I had brought a talisman 
with me.” It was a letter from his granddaughter, who 





figures so conspicuously in “L’Art d’Etre Grand-Pére,” 
reading, “I kiss you very hard ; I love you, and I study 
well.—Your little Jeanne.” 


Mr. J. C. Wittramson and his wife, Miss Maggie Moore, 
have arrived at San Francisco, after a three years’ trip round 
the world. At the Fiji Islands they enjoyed two successive 
Sundays in one week. MHaving arrived on a Sunday 
morning they duly observed the Sabbath ; next day a vessel 
arrived from the South, and on boarding her they found the 
chaplain holding divine service, having brought his Sunday 
with him. 


“ Burrato Bits” leading man, Mr. J. W. Crawford, 
while playing the equestrian character of Captain Jack, in 
the sensational and sanguinary drama of The Red Right 
Hand, at Virginia City, shot himself in the ribs, inflicting 
a serious wound. ‘The accident,” in the good-natured 
remark of a New York paper, “was not without its 
counterbalancing advantages, for they had to ring down the 
curtain.” 


Tue well-informed Tatler states that in addition to Mr. 
H. J. Byron’s new drama, in which Miss Foote and others 
play, Mr. Gooch’s scheme for the Princess’s includes a 
revival of Jane Shore, and the “production of Mrs. Ross 
Neil’s fairy play Elfmella, in which Miss Heath will appear. 
Elfinella is a story something resembling Kilmeny and 
Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Little Sea Maiden;” it is 
the old story of human love against immortal youth. 


Herr WaGNeR and General Grant were introduced to 
each other at the Castle Hotel, Heidelberg, on the 16th 
inst., by the American Consul. The conversation was 
carried on through the medium of the latter, for General 
Grant has as little knowledge of German as Wagner has of 
English. The Consul must before long have congratulated 
himself that the ex-President was a man of but few 
words. 


M. ApotpHeE GveEns&E, the dramatic author, died in 
Paris last week in his 60th year. The son of a chef 
@orchestre at the Palais Royal, he turned his attention at 
an early age to dramatic literature, and has produced, 
either by himself or in conjunction with writers of the 
stamp of Paul de Kock and Siraudin, a number of pieces 
of more than average merit. Among these Voila ce qui 
vient de paraitre is particularly well remembered. 


REcENTLY, while riding from the Place de la Madeleine 
to Passy, Madame Ponson lost the MS. of a piece which 
she hopes and believes will be brought out at one of the 
Paris theatres next winter. The finder on taking it to her 
will receive a reward in the shape of a fautewil for the first 
night, Presumably something more tangible will be 
required, 

THe Times, in noticing the production of Our Boys, said 
“of the success of this play there can be no doubt,” and 
the result has sufficiently justified the critic’s opinion. The 
long run of the piece is not the only proof of its success. It 
is now the custom for omnibuses to slacken pace as they 
approach the Vaudeville Theatre, and for the conductor to 
look in at the window and ask, “Anybody for Our Boys?” 


In Baltimore a young actress has destroyed herself 
under what an American paper calls romantic circum- 
stances. Miss Ocetia Wallanatia was desperately in love 
with the jeune premier of the same company as herself, but 
could make no impression upon him, The disappointment 
preyed so deeply upon her mind that she poisoned herself. 


In February last, it may be remembered, Mr. Irving 
and Miss Kate Bateman read from Macbeth at the Perry 
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Barr Institute, near Birmingham. The Council have now 
offered Mr. Irving the presidency for the ensuing term. 
He has accepted it, and will deliver the inaugural address 
at the opening of the winter session. 


WHEN Miss Coghlan leaves the Princess’s the week after 
next, Miss Pattison takes the lead there. Miss Pattison 
has also accepted an engagement at the Lyceum, and will 
join Mrs. Bateman’s company about a month hence. M. 
Bertin has taken photographs of this promising young 
actress by the new process known as the “ mezzotin.” 


SHakKsPERE will be read in tongues of whose very 
existence he never dreamed. His Merchant of Venice has 
just been translated into Tamyl by V. Banoogapola Charyar, 
of the iladras University, who also announces a rendering 
of the same play into Sanscrit. 


Mr. W. G. Witts has selected Mr. Henry Ferrand to 
play a leading part in his new play, Camille, with Miss 
Viola Dacre, commencing on August 27th, Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham. 


MapameE Partt has again shown that she believes realism 
to be necessary to stage illusion. In the last act of La 
Traviata the doctor is instructed to close the eyes of the 
heroine as she dies. 


THE season at the Lyceum Theatre closes on Saturday 


next ; but on Monday Mr. Irving will appear as Hamlet 
for his benefit. 


THE English right of the Poudre d’Escampette has been 
purchased by Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Albery has not yet 
been asked to adapt it. 


THE Gymnase Theatre has in rehearsal a one-act piece by 
M. Victor Bergeret, entitled, Les Maris Mécontents. 


Miss Kate EvERSLEIGH proceeds to America as a member 
of Miss Lydia Thompson’s company. 


Mr. F. H. Mack in will appear in Brass at the Hay- 
market. 


Miss Ciara Morris, it is understood, is about to pay us 
a visit. 


Mr. FarreNn is about to leave the Vaudeville Theatre. 





MDLLE. GERSTER AND TRUTH. 


—~12+—— 


T may be remembered that a short time ago the 
integrity of the principal musical critic of our 
time was coarsely questioned in Truth because he had 
rightly refused to award high praise to one who, both as 
a singer and as an actress, had a good deal to learn, but 
who, it would appear, is to receive the most ardent 
support from Mr. Henry Labouchere and other journalists 
of a similar stamp. The attack was so unjustifiable 
that we deemed it right to interfere, and a letter 
on the subject appeared in The Theatre of the 10th 


inst. In the 29th number of his paper, published on ° 


the 19th inst., Mr. Labouchere turned his batteries 
upon us with what he undoubtedly believed to be 
crushing effect. For this we were not unprepared, 
seeing that the malicious nature of the attack was 
thoroughly exposed in the letter we published, and that 
a word innocently used in a note upon that letter— 
the word “flabby ”—has since then been used as a nick- 
name for him in almost all quarters. His attack 





upon The Theatre, like many of his writings, is 
full of inconsistencies and falsehoods, and is written 
throughout injthe faulty English which—in the teeth, 
we presume, of friendly advice—he persistently inflicts 
upon his readers every Wednesday. 

In the course of the article now in question Mr. 
Labouchere says :— 


“This lady arrived in London with a reputation as 
a singer alv-eady made in Germany.” (The italics are 
ours.) She made her début” . . “ without the usual 
puffing notices that generally herald the advent of a new 
prima donna. She came, she sang,and she conquered. 
Probably, never since the first appearance of Jenny Lind, 
was there a more spontaneous and genuine outburst of 
enthusiasm. She was applauded to the echo, encored, 
and again and again recalled. To my surprise, I found 
that the musical critics of some few newspapers damned 
her with faint praise.” Mr. Labouchere’s memory 
appears to be rather short. In No. 27 of Truth, 
July 5, he had himself written “ faint praise” thus :— 

“ Having heard different opinions of the capabilities 
of the new prima donna, I went last Thursday to hear 
her in La Sonnambula with feelings of the deepest 
curiosity, which were soon agreeably satisfied. There 
can be no doubt that the quality of Mdlle. Gerster’s 
voice is delicious, and that her method is good enough 
to ensure her making the best use of her great means. 
As to minor points, she might enhance the effect of her 
personal advantages by cultivating a more upright 
carriage ; but this very negligence of attitude is 
attractive, for it appears to result from that kind of 
self-consciousness which makes her unaffected mode of 
acting so refreshing to connoisseurs tired of the eel-like 
demeanour of many aspirants to public favour.” 


Mr. Labouchere on July 19 speaks of Mdlle. Gerster’s 
début, June 23rd, as if he had witnessed it. Else, why 
the paragraph commencing “To my surprise,” &c. ? 
Yet the paragraph above quoted, published July 5, 
shows that Mr. Labouchere did not hear Mdlle. Gerster 
until June 28. He gives much fainter “ faint praise” 
than that which was offered in The Theatre on June 
26, by The Times on June 26, and by most of the 
journals which have incurred his displeasure. How was 
it that Mr. Labouchere did not in his first notice of 
Madlle. Gerster reveal his belief that she was “the rival 
—and the successful rival—of Nilsson and Patti”? It 
was not until July 12 that he ventured to make that 
preposterous statement. Had he got a “ commission ” 
in the interim? We cannot say, but we think Mr. 
Labouchere is at least as likely to be stimulated by 
venal and unworthy motives as any of the gentlemen 
whom he slanders. 

Not long ago a member of a west-end club heard a 
somewhat incredible story. “Truth, I assure you,” 
said his companion. ‘ Which truth do you mean?” he 
asked. ‘“ Heaven’s or Labouchere’s?” The distinction 
is scarcely imaginary, as the article before us will show. 
Mr. Labouchere states that the début of his protégée, 
we mean, of course, Mdlle. Gerster, was not preceded 
“by the usual puffing notices.” As a matter 
of fact, elaborate puffing paragraphs were sent 
to the editors of all the respectable London 
newspapers, and although the eulogistic “ copy ” 
forwarded from Her Majesty’s Theatre was too copious 
for insertion, compressed “ puffing notices ” appeared 
in several London newspapers. Laboucherean 7ruth, 
specimen No. 1. Mr. Labouchere says that THE 
THEATRE “ belongs to a Mr. Hawkins, who was, and for 
aught I know to the contrary is, a sub-dramatic critic 
of The Times.” The Theatre does not belong to Mr. 
Hawkins, although it owes much to his literary talents. 
Mr. Hawkins is on the editorial staff of The Times, 
is mot, and never was the sub-dramatic critic of 
that paper, but gave his assistance to the late 
Mr. John Oxenford during that gentleman’s 
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illness. Laboucherean Truth, specimen Ne. 2. 
On the 10th instant we published an article on the 
Laboucherean slanders, and also a letter signed “ Real 
Truth.” Mr. Labouchere insinuates that Mr. Henry 
Hersee (whom he in other ways attacks) “ was con- 
cerned in both the article and the letter.” The MS. 
can be produced, to prove that is a — well—Labou- 
chere. Truth specimen, No. 3. Mr. Labouchere, it 
is clear, has been made wretched by an article in the 
Illustrated Dramatic News which referred to his 
slanders in scathing language, but—declining to give 
him a gratuitous advertisement—referred to his paper 
as The Liar. Professing to quote from the article 
in question, he says :— 

As for Mdlle. Gerster, “it is clear,” observed the 
critic, “that she cannot sing, because she cannot pro- 
nounce Italian.” We have referred to the article, and 
we find that although it is therein stated that Mdlle. 
Gerster’s “ pronunciation of Italian is sadly defective,” 
no other reference is made to the subject, and the words 
which Mr. Labouchere imposes upon his readers as a 
quotation from the Illustrated Dramatic News are not 
to be found in that journal. “ Labouchere Truth,” 
specimen No. 4. Mr. Labouchere prints, between in- 
verted commas, as a quotation from the letter signed 
* Real Truth ”:— 

“I wonder at the audacity of the calumniator (mean- 
ing me) who libels a brilliant and honest critic, because 
the critic has given faint praise to an artiste who 
deserves no praise of any kind.” On referring to the 
letter, in our issue of July 10, it will be seen that the 
writer said “ who deserves but little praise of any kind.” 

Mr. Labouchere, whose mission it is to disseminate 
Truth, has not hesitated to commit a literary forgery. 
In stating that we published the words which he pre- 
tends to quote from our pages he gives us “ Labouchere 
Truth,” specimen No. 5. 

Labouchere, still professing to quote, says “The 
critic of the Daily Telegraph ventured to praise Mdlle. 
Gerster, therefore, observes this scamp, it is an unde- 
niable fact that the musical critic of that paper was 
not inside Her Majesty’s Theatre on the night of Mdlle. 
Gerster’s “début, and that his place was occupied by 
one of the sub-editors, who is said to be an authority 
on racing matters.” 

The word “therefore” is not to be found in the 
letter!—Labouchere Truth, specimen No. 6. We 
might prolong our analysis of Mr. Labouchere’s charac- 
teristic article, but enough has been written to show 
how much reliance may be placed on his honesty, fair- 
ness, and purity. 

The letter signed “ Real Truth” was sent to us, 
unexpectedly, by a gentleman who is socially, morally, 
and intellectually, at least the equal of Mr. Labouchere, 
and can tranquilly submit to be called a “scamp” by 
that person. But there are scamps and scamps; our 
correspondent is called a “scamp” by  Labouchere 
because he defended an unfairly attacked man. 
There are other kinds of scamps—for instance, 
one who wrote attacks on literary men, signing 
them with the name of a lady he was acquainted 
with, in order to shelter himself from castigation. For 
he was not fond of being castigated—this scamp. He 
had a lively remembrance of that warm afternoon when 
he was horsewhipped at Homburg. Finally he started 
a journal, in which slanderous attacks on honest men 
and women were jumbled up with tittle-tattle, obtained 
from footmen and butlers, their criticisms, descriptions 
of feminine toilettes, foreign correspondence manu- 
factured in London, and “ social” paragraphs, in which 
the style of the immortal Jenkins was successfully 
imitated. Unluckily for this scamp, though “willing to 
wound,” he wastoofeeble to strike. Had he been endowed 
with less malice and more wit, he might have become a 
satirist ; but, although venomous, he was impotent. 
Shunned by the reputable portion of society, he was 





content to become an oracle in the demi-monde. He 
was once in Parliament, but could not get re-elected, 
and went into business as a newspaper seller, with little 
success. His mendacity had become proverbial, and 
his clumsy shafts, though poisoned, were innocuous. 
People knew that what he published one week he would 
probably be compelled to retract a week later, and as 
he possessed only the impudence and none of the wit of 
his model, the late Mr. Barnard Gregory of The Satirist, 
no one cared to buy a second copy of his journal. We 
refrain from giving the name of this scamp ; but if Mr. 
Labouchere could find out to whom we allude, what a 
scarifying article he would write—that is to say, would 
try to write—about that scamp ! 








THE LAST DAYS OF RACHEL. 


HE New York World publishes some interesting letters of 
Rachel, written just before her death. The great actress’s 
career may be said to have closed with her last campaign in the 
United States, though it was not till two years thereafter, January 
3, 1858, that she expired at Cannes. October 21, 1856, her repre- 
sentations in New York were intermitted to allow her to appear 
at Boston for a week. The weather was unusually inclement, 
even for that period of the year, and for that part of 
the country, and during the night occupied by the 
journey a fine, cold, drizzling rain, turning to sleet, 
almost to snow, was falling. The damp, cold air penetrated the 
car, but this was not observed by Rachel, who was full of the 
gaiety which travel and the prospect of new experiences and fresh 
triumphs invariably excited in her. They took supper on the 
train at midnight in Parisian fashion, and it was noticed that the 
great artist was suffering slightly from time to time with a dry 
cough, but she declared that she often had it, and recovered from 
it after a few hours’ rest. She passed the whole night awake 
and in lively conversation, and on arriving at Boston did not give 
herself the necessary rest, nor take the precaution common sense 
would have dictated. An arduous week succeeded, and on the 
Sunday she wrote to a friend in this city as follows :— 

“ At last Sunday has come, and I can pee an hour in writing 
to you. I have played every day during the past week. Although 
I lodge alone, and so haven’t you of evenings to keep me up 
chattering till two in the morning, I am tired—yes, very tired. 
If laurels ward off thunderbolts, they don’t colds. This is how 
it is. I got chilled in the cars, and since I came to Boston have 
been coughing like a consumptive—whick I am not, I beg you to 
believe, in spite of my pale colour and apparent wasted condition. 
In spite of my imprudence in not dressing warmly enough, the 
journey passed off well. Yesterday (Saturday) the performance 
took place at three p.m., and the theatre was crowded. It seemed 
odd to get out of bed and go on the stage immediately, for I had 
to be in my dressing-room at a half after noon, and times number- 
less, despite my efforts to the contrary, I found myself yawning 
in the face of my stout young hero, Maurice de Saxe. 

“ RACHEL.” 

The pulmonary attack to which here she alludes jestingly was 
destined soon to drive her from the stage. She had hada success- 
ful campaign, the proceeds of her engagement amounting to 
$128,000, and, bidding New York farewell, she went on to Phila- 
delphia. Even this brief journey exhausted her, but being 
resolved to play, she went to the theatre in the afternoon. It 
had not been expected that there would be a rehearsal, and the 
building was icy cold. The chill, succeeding the fatigue of her 
journey, unquestionably aggravated her disease and gave it an 
acute complexion. During the night it was doubtful if she 
would be able to finish her part—Camille—but by a supreme 
effort of will she succeeded. A surgeon summoned in all 
haste declared that, for some days at least, she must abandon all 
thought of playing—a cruel shock to the Philadelphia public, and 
indeed to the whole United States, which in the daily telegraphic 
bulletin sought eagerly for reports of her health. It was soon 
apparent that only regular treatment and many weeks of rest 
would restore her to the stage—even to a hope of life. So serious 
was her condition that on the 28th of November a rumour of her 
death from hemorrhage was generally circulated and received 
without surprise. The surgeons immediately ordered the invalid’s 
removal to the milder climate of Charleston. There she remained 
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a fortnight, experiencing a temporary and comparative relief ; 
but her health was still so poor that it was deemed unadvisable 
to risk exposure to the occasional winter blasts, and 
a voyage to Havana was decided upon. Ere she left 
Charleston, however, the devoted attentions of the ladies 
of that city induced her as a mark of recognition 
to give one representation, Adrienne Lecouvreur being the part 
selected. She was, even more than her wont, striking, touching, 
impassioned ; but, in despite of all, a sad anxiety, a sort of sorrow- 
ful presentiment, brooded over the audience. Her recall at the 
fall of the curtain was the signal for a scene of affectionate and 
pathetic tribute indescribably different from the usual noisy 
rapture with which a popular favourite is acclaimed. All seemed 
to know instinctively that the curtain that had fallen would never 
rise again on Rachel. A few days later, while she was at sea 
en route for Havana, a lady who had attended at this performance 
wrote pathetically and prophetically in the Charleston Mercury: 


= Tt was not Adrienne Lecouvreur whom we saw and heard in 


the last act. It was Rachel herself bidding adieu to the triumphs 
of the stage, to love, to life. It was Rachel, who will never again 
appear before an audience, whose glorious cureer is over. T'iction 
has no such tones; they belong only to the implacable Reality 
which was crushing the woman beneath the artist.” 


This the great artist saw plainly for herself only a fortnight 
later, and the shock of confronting the sad reality moved her 


to bitterness. January 7, 1856, she wrote from Havana to friends 
in this city :— 


“Go not, they said, but ne’ertheless I went.’ I am ill, very 
ill. Body and mind I have fallen to nothing. I shall not play at 
Havanna either, but I came here, and the manager, availing 
himself of the legal terms of his contract, has claimed $7,000 as 
damages. I have paid it. I have paid my company up to to-day. 
I bring back my poor, routed army to the banks of the Seine; 
for myself, possibly, like another Napoleon, I shall go and die at 
the Invalides, and ask a stone to lay my head upon. But, no, I 
shall still find my two guardian angels, my young sons (by Count 
Walewski, who bear his name), whom I hear calling me. Too 
long a time have I been away from their kisses, their caresses, 
their dear little arms. God, who protects the angels, compels me 
to go home. I no longer regret the money lost nor the weariness. 
I have borne my name as far as I could; I bear back my heart to 
those who love it. “ RACHEL.” 


Lightly as she had written in October, 1855, of being a con- 
sumptive, it was a hopeless consumptive whom the Fulton took 
back to France in February, 1856. Affectionate attention, the 
efforts of science, travel under tropical skies, all could only prolong 
for a few months a life of suffering. Health, the successes of the 
stage, the delights of friendship and society, she was fated to 
know no more for ever. The representation of Adrienne Lecou- 


vreur given at Charleston on the eve of her departure for Havana 
was her swan-song. 
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LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF A GERMAN ACTOR. 
In TaReEE Parts. 


PART I. 


EVERAL years ago I arrived at Ems on my way to Frankfort, 
where I was engaged to play. Though as poor as young 
actors without fortunes usually are, I put up at the Black Bear, 
on the principle that, in the long run, the best is always the 
cheapest. My first care, on being shown to my room, was to take 
out my pocket-book containing some notes and gold, and lock it 
up in an escritoire. The waiter then entered, and as I am one of 
those who take a deep interest in the conversation of all ranks 
and conditions of men, I felt no ways inclined to oppose the 
inclination I observed in the intelligent-looking menial to entertain 
me with his talk, and he proceeded with great loquacity to regale 
me with all the gossip and scandal of the season. 
Suddenly I started and listened, for I thought I heard a sound 
of sobbing in the adjoining room. 





“That's the Somnambulist!” whispered the man with an ait 
of mystery, and bounded away as the bell announced some new 
arrivals, 

“The Somnambulist?” I listened attentively for the same 
sounds, but in vain—all was quiet. To pass the time, therefore, 
I ordered one of the donkeys kept there for the use of tourists, 
and ambled away up the rising ground to the cliffs above the 
river. 

Aloft on a lonely-looking spot whence I could look down into 
the valley through a rocky ravine I drew bridle ; my eye uncon- 
sciously wandered among the dark depths below. The valley 
was already shut out from the beams of the setting sun, but a few 
rays now reached the elevation where I stood. 

The stillness was broken by the sound of human voices, and 
turning round I beheld toiling up the ascent a party consisting of 
a lady and a gentleman, mounted like myself, with the driver in 
his blue cassock behind. The lady raised her eye, and it seemed as 
if she then only first caught sight of me. 

“There he is!” she exclaimed, at the same time springing from 
her saddle, and disappearing for an instant behind a ledge of 
rocks, 

“Come, be yourself, Countess,” her companion said. 
right ; the very man; brown coat, and checked trousers.” 

I certainly wore a brown coat and checked trousers. 

The new-comers soon reached the open space in front of me. 

“ Will you be kind enough, sir,” said the gentleman to me, “ to 
oblige a lady who is deeply affected at the sight of you, by doing 
what may ease her suffering ? ” 

I felt somewhat surprised at the strange request, but, of course, 
replied, that if I could be of any service whatever to a lady, I 
should only be too glad to do it. 

“No time must be lost then,” answered the gentleman. “It is 
now exactly eight o’clock, and that’s the appointed hour.” So 
saying he left me, and reappeared in a moment with the lady 
leaning on his arm. I beheld a full, tall form, with dark, lustrous 
eyes. In her left hand she carried a small basket, from which she 
drew a flask, and said, in a voice wavering between confidence 
and doubt : 

“ Will you do me the favour, sir, to fill this from the well ? ” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” I replied, adding with a look 
round, “ but there is no water here.” 

“ Yes, there is, sir,” broke in the donkey-driver. “There’s a 
spring down among the rocks there,” looking all readiness to 
perform the task of obtaining it. 

“No, no,” exclaimed the lady earnestly. 
the only one who must draw it.” 

Without a word more I took the flask from the lady’s hand, 
and clambering towards the spot indicated by the guide, I dis- 
covered a rill of the clearest and coldest mountain-water trickling 
from a natural stone-basin, overhung by wild growth. 

Recovering the summit, I presented her with the water, and 
wishing to say something 4 propos, without in reality understanding 
what it all meant, I remarked : “ If good wishes, madam, have the 
power to heal, you must soon be well again. And yet, pardon 
me, you do not look so much of a patient, though of course one 
may have inward ailments undreamt of by any.” 

She seemed to be sensibly affected by the common-place conso- 
lations, and emptied some of the water into a glass. 

“Yes,” said she, raising the sparkling liquid to her lips, “ here’s 
to a speedy and instantaneous recovery !” 

Her companion, without uttering a word, made me a slight 
bow, assisted the fair one to her seat, and vaulted into the saddle. 
The driver cracked his whip, and the cavaleade wound down the 
narrow path by which it had ascended. 

I must confess I feltno small astonishment at the little drama 
which had just been enacted. A very strange thing, indeed, to 
see a lady clambering up craggy precipices at the risk of her life, 
merely for the sake of asking an entire stranger to fetch her a 
pint of water. I inquired of my man whether he knew the 
lady, but all he could tell me was that she was a Polish countess 
with a name ending in—owskt. 

“ She speaks in her sleep,” he added, “ and can tell what's passing 
within fourteen miles of her. She reads letters with her eyes 
shut, receives messages from the world of spirits, and can perform 
a variety of other astonishing feats. The gentleman with her is 
her doctor.” 


“ All 


“This gentleman is 
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When I reached the Black Bear, the waiter asked me whether 
I wished to dine at the ordinary. I replied that such was my 
intention, and on being conducted to the common room, whom 
should I find, in the person of the kindly inquirer, but the phy- 
sician of the Cliff. 

We exchanged civilities, and I took my seat at his side. A 
conversation soon sprang up between us, but my neighbour 
confined his remarks to the most common-place subjects, and 
artfully evaded all reference to my adventure. My curiosity and 
impatience at length increased to such a pitch that I fairly broke 
out— 

“Pardon me, sir, but I am sure you will deem it quite natural 
in me if I ask why the lady in your company to-day wished me 
to draw some water for her?” 

The physician reflected a moment, and then said : 

“This is not at all a fit place for explaining the mystery ; how- 
ever, if you will allow me to accompany you to your own apart- 
ments, I will accede to your request with pleasure—only,” added 
he with a smile, “ you must abandon all hope of ever understanding 
it all.” 

The door of my room opened, and in stepped the doctor, com- 
pletely folded in an ample, crimson-lined cloak. I started up in 
surprise at this strange apparition, but what was my astonishment 
on his throwing back the folds, and disclosing what he carried 
beneath. Spreading a black cover on the table, he produced 
several candles which he planted thereon at equal distances, two 
swords which he laid crosswise, and a human skull, which he 
placed on their point of intersection. Then, taking up a position 
behind the table, he began with a grave and solemn voice : 

“Tt is my custom, first of all, to take an oath of secrecy from 
every one I deem worthy of a glance into the holy mysteries of 
life.” 

I answered, he might certainly rely on my word of honour. 

“Nay, sir, I must have your oath, your solemn oath. Countless 
errors and confusion might have been avoided, had philosophers 
not exposed to vulgar gaze and gossip subjects which should be 
reserved to the learned only and the initiated. Through such a 
profanation of what is high and holy, ridicule enters the temple 
of mystery and wonder, and quacks obtain the means of doing 
the works of darkness under the show of light.” 

At this stage there arose in the next room a subdued but silent 
sobbing. 

“Swear to me, sir, that you will reveal to no one what you are 
about to hear. Swear it upon this badge of death, and may 
swords, sharp as those before you, pierce the bosom of the for- 
sworn!” 

It seemed to me there was clearly something Rosicrucian and 
necromantic in all this, but my curiosity was too strong; so, lay- 
ing my hand upon the skull, I took an oath of secrecy. The phy- 
sician, begging me to be seated, said : 

“The Countess Sidonie was tender and lovely in her youth, but 
in her more adyanced years became the victim of a violent nervous 
disorder.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but the lady I saw in your company to-day 
still wears the bloom of health.” 

‘TI still repeat,” continued the physician, “that she suffers 
from violent nervous attacks. Every possible remedy was 
tried, but in vain, and magnetism was thought of as a last resource. 

“A curious accident led me to the residence of her parents, 
where I saw the patient, gave the thing a trial, and, would you 
believe it, the turning-point came. Ina short time she reached 
actual clairvoyance ; but this I pass over,as you know from books 
the usual attendant phenomena. Eventually, she was advised 
to try the waters here, and she travelled hither under my 
charge. 

“Strange to say, however, soon after our arrival, instead of 
recovery, there came a relapse; and my whole theory about the 
accuracy of somnambular perceptions began to give way. Sidonie 
fell into the deepest depression of spirits, sleep only coming at 
fitful intervals, and her power of inward perception seemed quite 
gone. ‘All the mineral wells in the world,’ she would exclaim, 
in a fit of despair, ‘will never curé me. Oh, what will do me 
any good?’ At length one day, just a week ago, she suddenly 
burst forth in a joyful tone, and with the smiling, self-satisfied 
air of one who, after long ineffectual attempts to solve a pro- 
blem, has at last conquered the difficulty : 





“Oh, what lovely water !’ 

“* What water P’ I asked. 

“¢ Springing ‘up there on the Spa-cliff,” was the reply. ‘ That 
alone will heal me. Secret powers are in it. Get me some. No, 
no, not you. He must draw the water !’ 

“He, who?’ I inquired; and now she went on to say that 
she could see a man upon the Spa-cliff, describing him by his 
dress and appearance, exactly like you, sir. On my inquiring the 
exact time, she stated this very day at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing. 

“You can imagine, sir, with what hopes and heart-beatings I 
looked forward to the moment. To-day we started in silent ex- 
pectation—you know the rest.” 

Here I sprang up and cried : 

“T her preserver, who never saw her, never heard of her 
before! I, who am here by the merest chance! You must be 
fooling me !” 

You are at liberty to think as you please,” replied the phy- 
sician coolly ; “but at least the oath I took of you may suffice 
to show that I have no desire to make you a prophet of my 
doctrine.” 

Here he gathered up his necromantic gear. 

“ Stay a minute longer,” I exclaimed, seizing him by the hand. 
“Tell me, how, as Luther says, can water work such mighty 
wonders? What is the connection between me and the lady’s 
recovery ? ” 

“What if that water,” he replied, “contained some secret 
power too fine to be discovered by our weak senses. Has 
chemistry succeeded in analysing completely the commonest 
mineral spring? True it is, that till now it has been the generally- 
received opinion that the secret relation between soul and body 
can only be produced by magnetic contact, by the magnetiser and 
the object acted upon ; but here something else comes to light. A 
third element, a stranger, steps into the magic circle, and the 
closest relation seems to connect him with the circle—nay, with 
the person situated in the very centre of the circle. I cannot 
hope, sir, that you will place your time at the disposal of a 
stranger; but still I must express the belief that your presence 
would exercise a most beneficial influence on the Lady Sidonie.” 

I was at aloss what to say. The day after to-morrow was the 
time fixed for my appearance at Frankfort, but I promised to stay 
the interval. 

“ That is certainly not much,” replied the doctor, with a serious 
look, “ but we must be contented.” 

I then begged permission of him to observe the Countess while 
in a trance, and he named the morrow, at eleven o’clock forenoon, 
as the hour predicted by the sleeper herself. 


The morning came. To see and speak with her, that was my 
desire. Her image was deeply impressed on my mind. But how 
was I to accomplish my wish? If I announced myself she would 
perhaps resent my intrusion. But after a moment's reflection I 
resolved to discard etiquette at the risk even of incurring her 
displeasure, so making a careful toilette I gently knocked at her 
door. 

“Come in,” answered a soft voice. 

The Countess was sitting on a couch in easy morning attire. 
On seeing me she started; I, too, felt embarrassed. 

“ How is it, sir,” she began, blushing; but the rest died away 
on her lips. She rose, and ,we stood opposite one another in 
silence. At length I managed to find words that seemed suitable 
for the occasion. 

‘One act of boldness,” I said, “ can only be justified by another ; 
that if my existence be at all related to yours in the wonderful 
way described by your physician, my boldness need not offend 
you. What I say may be out of season, but if you can place con- 
fidence in the simple word of an honest man, you will ‘believe me 
when I tell you that I feel a deep interest in your welfare.” 

The Countess seemed to be touched by my earnest tones. A 
tear glistened in her dark eyes, and she heaved a deep sigh. 

“Yes, sir, I am ill, and have pressing need of a remedy; but 
how is that to be found when we cannot reveal the cause of the 
complaint. I am very wretched.” 

My interest in this wonderful creature deepened every moment, 
I said all the good things I could think of, and offered all the con- 
solation which one without special knowledge of the case can 
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hazard for the comfort of another. It seemed as if my words 
had the effect of calming her somewhat, and I begged for leave to 
remain a little longer with her. This she granted, but refused to 
let me sit down. Some violent internal emotion seemed to be 
troubling her, and kept her moving toand fro. A kind of general 
conversation then began, and she seemed to become more lovely 
in proportion as she grew more excited. 

“Have you suffered long?” I inquired, with an air of deep 
sympathy. 

“T have long been ill,” she replied, “but since yesterday, 
miserable.” 

My lips quivered with emotion, and I was on the point of say- 
ing or doing—I know not what—when she clasped both my hands 
in hers. 

“T can read your thoughts,” she said, with downcast eyes, 
‘but I implore you, sir, be an exception to your sex, and be 
wise. I will not deny that yesterday’s meeting has had a great 
influence on me, but, by the memory of your mother, be wise. 
Order post-horses this very hour, this very instant and fly.” 

Before I could reply, the physician entered. 

Sidonie threw herself with a cry on the sofa. 

The doctor darted a piercing look at her, but immediately pass- 
ing his hand across his forehead, assumed quite a different manner. 
“ How often, dear Countess,” said he, in a soft tone, “ how often 
have I entreated you not to give way to these nervous emotions ?” 

Then he bent down and whispered something in her ear, but 
she shrank from him like a tortured worm. Then raising herself 
feebly, as if every muscle had lost its power, she burst into a flood 
of tears, and tottered slowly out of the room. 

The physician now turned to me with a searching look: “ Do 
you still doubt,” he inquired, “ that this lady is a great sufferer ?’ 

“ She seems to me more like one driven to despair,” I replied, 
with an agitated voice. 

The physician madeno reply, but taking out his watch with an air 
of cool indifference, “Eleven o'clock,” he said calmly, “ Eleven ! 
You wish to have a peep behind the veil of Isis? Come then !” 


The room selected by the magnetiser for the sfanze was in the 
most secluded part of the building—papered green, and divided 
in two by a damask curtain. Bidding me tread softly, he drew 
aside the folds of the screen, and I beheld Sidonie reclining on a 
couch, her eyes firmly closed and her head well thrown back. As 
we drew near I noted that she stirred slightly. 

“Look there,” whispered the physician; “she observes our 
approach, though I have not touched her. Wonderful!” 

On my near approach, a slight tremor seemed to pass over the 
sleeper’s frame. 

“ That is strange,” remarked the physician, reflectingly. “ Per- 
haps you have some metal substance about you ?” 

“Perhaps I have,” I whispered; and in order to secure the 
experiment from chance of failure on my account I turned out 
the contents of all my pockets. 

“ Now,” said he, “ we must make an experimentum crucis, I 
shall leave you alone with the Countess, so as to obviate any dis- 
turbing element on my account. I will leave the room altogether, 
and turn my thoughts to quite other subjects. A new theory has 
sprung up in my mind, and we must establish facts by close 
observation.” 

“ But what am I to do ?” I inquired. 

“ Seat yourself, and speak to her. If she answers you, we may 
fling part of our system to the winds.” 

Then, having looked earnestly at her for a moment, he disap- 
peared behind the curtain. 

How changed, how different, she seemed to me now! Instead 
of the life and activity of her waking moments, a death-like 
stillness possessed her form. I asked, in earnest under-tones, 
whether she saw or heard me, but no answer came. I should have 
been forced to dread the worst, had not her breathing—like the 
moaning of one in mortal pain—assured me that life was still 
left. Thus I passed a few anxious moments face to face with this 
mysterious woman, silent, cold, and pale; and I began to wish 
heartily for the return of her keeper. At last he stepped from 
behind the curtain. . 

P< a she given you any answer?” was the eagerinquiry. _ 

“No! , 4 — 








“Then we are in a difficulty indeed. Still, we must keep to 
what she foretold. She prescribed herself water from your hand 
on the Spa Cliff, and these words cannot be false, or Nature is a 
lie. When do you start ? ” 

“ At three o'clock this afternoon,” I replied. 

“May I then beg of you, in the name of the Countess, to draw 
another bottle of the same water before yougo?” = 

I hesitated a moment, knowing the hour fixed for my departure 
was at hand, but at last told him that I would endeavour to do 
as he desired. He then urged my speedy departure, saying that 
after all my presence might not be altogether beneficial to his 
patient. I asked when he expected the Countess would awake. 

“ At four o'clock this afternoon.” 

“Then I shall not see her again. Please tell her from me how 
deep an interest I take in her welfare, and that it will be a day of 
gladness to me when I hear of her perfect recovery.” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir, Iam sure the Countess owes you a 
debt of deep gratitude,” said the physician, as, scarcely leaving me 
time to repocket the articles I had laid aside, he bowed me 
politely out of the room. 


I took the road towards the Spa-c'iff with a flask in my 
pocket, and it only then occurred to me, that if I left Ems before 
the Countess awoke, this innocent antidote would have no power, 
as the efficacy of the cure consists not so much in my procuring 
the water,’as in actually placing it in the hands of the patient. 
On returning from the well, therefore, I told the waiter to cancel 
the order for post-horses, as I had changed my mind, and would 
not start till later. The fellow shook his head mysteriously and 
gazed after me with a strange kind of smile as I ascended to my 
apartments. In the solitude of my own room I felt confused, 
ashamed, dispirited. I knew not why. I was out of tune, and 
longed for I knew not what. My thoughts unconsciously wan- 
dered to the chamber where Sidonie was. The moral constraint 
which the physician seemed to exercise over his patient, such 
absolute obedience of a woman to the will of a man, seemed to 
me strange and repulsive. 

To divert my thoughts I rose and went to the mahogany 
escritoire to get a book. The book I found, but what could 
describe my astonishment to find that the purse I had placed 
there too, containing nearly all the money I possessed, was 
nowhere ! 

I wrenched the bell violently. 

“Sir, I have been robbed in your house,” I shouted, as the 
terrified hotel-keeper made his appearance. “One hundred 
pounds gone !” 

“OQ God, my reputation !” cried the man. 

“ Reputation!” I scornfully cried; “my money is stolen. I 
placed it in that drawer. You must have thieves in your 
house.” 

“ Exactly,” responded mine host. “That’s just what the 
doctor said, and he missed some money this morning. Devil take 
it, who can the scoundrel be ?” 

Mine host was in the greatest consternation about the good 
name of his house, and implored me to be cautious and 
say nothing in the meantime, calling me Count, and finally 
Excellence. 

“T will bring every one,” said he, “before your Serene High- 
ness, and make them strip and turn out to the last rag—man- 
servants, maidservants, and every one that is within my gates. 
We will search up and down in every corner of the house, and find 
the thief. But if a hue and cry is raised, and the thing is made 
public, I shall be ruined—ruined—and the best part of the season 
is coming on.” 

Just then the waiter returned with a note from the physician. 
It ran :— 


“The sleeper whom I have just been catechising about you in- 
forms me that your pocket-book has been stolen, and that it is lying 
at the foot of the large walnut-tree at the back of the house. 
I let you know of this very strange utterance that you may look 
after your money.” 

“Have you a walnut-tree at the back of your house?” I in- 
quired of the landlord. 

“ Yes, certainly ; I will lead you to it.” Descending the stair 
we crossed the courtyard and reached an orchard, on which the 
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back part of the building looked. A splendid large walnut-tree 
spread its branches all over the wall. 

“There it is,” shouted the landlord, who. was in advance of 
me. I darted forward, and there—incredible !—at the foot of 
the stem lay my pocket-book. 

I picked it up, but ah! my joy at its recovery was premature. 
The thief had broken it open. A little woodpecker began to chatter 
at the top of the tree, and seemed tomock me. How was I to find 
the robber? I gazed up, and saw nothing but the back windows; 
I gazed around, and beheld nothing but the birds hopping on the 
trees. The foolish landlord exhausted all his ingenuity in con- 
jectures. 

Wearied at length with this kind of stuff, I requested him to 
institute an immediate search, and for hours together we went on 
examining secret places, turning everything outside in and ran- 
sacking trunks, boxes, clothes-bags, and pockets, but my property 
was nowhere. 

I was desperate. It was already too late for me to be in 
Frankfort at the time appointed, and besides I had nothing to take 
me there. All this comes of irresolution and procrastination, 
thought I. 


In my room there was a door leading to the adjoining apart- 
ments, and I had hardly entered when I heard some one cough as 
if for a signal. I applied my ear to the key-hole, and a voice 
whispered to undo the bolt from my side. This I lost no time in 
doing, and through the widely-opened door there stepped into my 
presence—Sidonie ! 

“For mercy’s sake,” she said in a tone of great excitement, 
“think not ill of me for this bold step. I have sworn to be your 
friend, and can find no other means of gaining your ear.” 

“What!” I asked in the utmost bewilderment. 

“There is no time for explanation,” was the reply. “ Poor 
deluded man, have you lost everything ? ” 

“No,” I answered, “not quite. A part of the prize has by a 
lucky accident escaped. ‘Some valuable documents there were 
which I kept upon me instead of placing them along with the 
pocket-book in the escritore. There they are!” 

“T thank God,” she cried in ecstasy. “Thank heaven; give 
me charge of these papers. You are so simple, so innocent.” 

I knew not exactly what to do. 

“O God, he mistrusts me,” exclaimed Sidonie in a voice of 
anguish. “I wish to help him, and he will not let me.” 

Her voice trembled with emotion. Yielding at length to the 
entreaties of this inexplicable woman, I sank upon my knee 
before her, and held out the packet, which she hastily seized and 
plunged into her bosom. 

“On my heart I will guard them, and with my life,” she cried, 
looking up, while I could see a tear glistening in her eye. Then 
wishing me good-night, she disappeared. I sprang up and rushed 
after her, but the door was closed. 


* * * * * * 


Shortly after, the physician sent to ask whether I would receive 
him, and did so. I entreated him to give himself no trouble 
whatever on my account, as the best of the booty had escaped the 
robber, and was in safe keeping. He simply replied with, 
“Indeed!” and before long left the room. 


Morning dawned in mist all over the valley, but at last the sun 
burst forth in all its splendour. I rose and hastened into the open 
air. Where would the adventure end? In spite of all I could 
do, my thoughts were only with her, and I felt a strong and irre- 
sistible impulse to seek her out, throw myself at her feet, and 
unburden all my heart. In this frame of mind I hurried over the 
bridge, and cut down the path leading through the meadows into 
the valley, where ancient oaks and mighty beeches formed a dark, 
leafy solitude. 

“Sidonie, lovely Sidonie!” I murmured aloud. 
answered a soft voice behind me. 

I turned round and darted through the thicket towards the 
speaker. It was indeed Sidonie. Her white dress fluttered in 
the breeze, her cheeks were flushed, and in her hand she held the 
packet I gave her the day before. ete 


“ Here!” 





“Take it,” she said, all breathless, holding it out to me, and 
she added with a sorrowful smile, “I hope you will find nothing 
missing. And now, once more I implore you, leave this very 
instant. I cannot rest till you are away from this place.” 

“ Leave you,” I cried. “Never!” 

So saying I rushed towards her. She retreated with a cry of 
terror; but it was too late,—I clasped her to my breast and 
covered her cheek with kisses. She sank sobbing on my 
bosom. 


“Oh, had I met you sooner!” she whispered from the very depth 
of her soul. 

I gently raised her head, and her dark eyes gazed long and 
wistfully into mine. 

“Let us pledge ourselves,” she then suddenly said, “not to 
union and happiness, but to separate and forget. Take this ring. 
‘tis a keepsake from my mother ; ’twill partly make up for what 
you have lost.” 

Saying this, she drew a costly diamond ring from her finger, 
which I reluctantly accepted. 

“The motto on the ring,” she continued, “is ‘Judge not,’ so 
judge not rashly whatever you may hear of me. 
me.” 

“T solemnly swear it,” I replied, taking my own ring off and 
giving it to her. “But is there no hope this meeting may yet 
lead to happiness ? ” 

“None,” was the firm reply. 

The physician stood before us! 

The scene now resembled what took place before. The same 
fierce penetrating look, and then the same smooth, painful polite- 
ness. Sidonie was about to fall, and I caught her in my 
arms. 

“You see now,” began the physician in well dissembled tones 
of calmness, “ you see now, dear Countess, how dangerous your 
morning walks become. You are quite ill; the dew has affected 
your nerves.” . 

Sidonie threw at the speaker a glance of unutterable scorn, 
and then gazed at me for a moment, pressing my hand. 

‘“‘ Revenge me!” she exclaimed, pressing her brow, and taking 
the path leading to the town. 

There was a pause, during which the physician looked search- 
ingly at me. “ You have but little justified my confidence in 
you, sir,” he finally said. ‘“ You have introduced passion and 
confusion into the holiest of spheres. Since yesterday I have 
suspected you of attempting to stir up the passions of an excitable 
nature, and my wrath is kindled against you. Are you not aware, 
sir, that magnetic relations can only be established in those whose 
minds are innocent and tranquil ? ” 

With these words, he turned on his heel. 

I felt inclined to follow, but ultimately sat down at the foot of 
a huge oak, and buried my face in my hands. 

Suddenly I felt something quick as lightning pass through my 
arms and go round my body. I started and made an effort to 
rise. But it was of no avail. A thick rope was drawn round 
my breast, and twisted and bound behind the tree. 

I shouted, pulled, and struggled; but the more I strained the 
tighter grew my bonds. 

“There, that knot holds,” at last growled a deep voice, from 
behind the oak, while at the same time there stepped out between 
me and the sun, a tall figure with a bronzed visage, and a pair of 
glaring eyes beneath a slouched hat. 

‘What have I done to you,” I shouted to this fierce-looking 
ruffian, “ that you should treat me thus P ” 

“ Nothing,” replied the brute. 

“Then why have you bound me ?” 

“For this,” was the short answer, and stooping down, he coolly 
relieved me of my packet of papers, and struck away into the 
thicket, and was lost. For a short while { heard the twigs 
crackling beneath his retreating footsteps, and then I was left 
alone in the wood. 

Some hours afterwards I was rescued by a hardy woodman. 

On returning to the hotel I learned that the lady and the doctor 
had gone away, no one knew where. The physician had left his 
hearty good wishes to me at parting, as if nothing had happened, 
and expressed great regret to the landlord at not being able to see 
me again. 


Promise 


(To be continued.) 
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Resting till August 6th. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 











R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be vel: ye 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 
R. EDWARD TERRY’S 
Tour for the present year termi- 
nated July 7th, Mr. Terry cannot therefore 
arrange for later dates. 
GAIETY, LONDON, July 30th. 


R . ODELL. 


Garety THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, $.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 














OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4, 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 


MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that Fem have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter — yand a oe 
Regen rant ; ity Establishment 
55, Ludgate-hill t 7 








"TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amvsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince if Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cuartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
, Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


r3 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”—Era. 
‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


*‘ One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHarites HINnDLEy. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has Seonaia together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o jthem do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.” —Public Opinion, 

‘* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


| ba consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to. the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 

ury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of. the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, a to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted.to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 

. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 

. BoosEy, JoHN Murpuxy, 

. B. Buckstonz, *| Henry NEVILLE... 

. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED Pacer, 

. B. Cuatterton, |J. R. Prancné, 

. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scorrt, 

. L. GRUNEISEN, . | Barry SULLIVAN, 
JoHn Hare, Anrtn’k SWANBOROUGH, 
FrepErick HAwKINs,| THoMas THORNE, 
Henry IkvING, J. L. Toots, 

DavID JAMES, Goprrry TURNER, 
A. B. KEetty, | Epmunp YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs, Arcedeckne 

8. B. Bancroft, Esq.... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq. me 
BOONE, DOONEY GCG, ccsevscescccvcyscssseseressese 
Lionel Brough 

J. B. Buckstone, Esq. 
H. J. en Esq. .... 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq, 
J. 8. Clarke, ~~ Bae 
Geo. Coleman, Esq 

gy ie IR TIES -wccoccessecvceeccsourserecnsesese 
D. Davison, Esq.... 
Wm. Elgood, Esq 

8. French, Esq. 
W.S. Gilbert, Esq 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. ie abi 
MI IIIS sacs tesccenvecsecoceeqsotscnssevvatees 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq 
Henry Irving, Es 
Messrs. James & 

J. Jefferson, Esq. ........ 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. mes 
RE co cuentbaceveesusacduannesnnetonanee 
Lord Londesborough.... ee 
Professor Macfarren .... 
F, A. Marshall, Esq. .... 


J. W. Marshall, Esq. exes 

i TE IIE “snccoscctensaccessetstenssoseters 

nin oe =. wees 
ohn Murphy, Esq. . 

H. Neville, Ss vetses 

Lord Alfred Paget 

J. Pittman, Esq seve 

Se, We. MOGs TO, ost e ccc ci ccceesscceesceescsosees 

Chas, Santley, Esq ‘7 

Clement Scott, ~, 

Arthur Sketchley, Esq.. 

Barry Sullivan, Esq. .... 

Arthur Swanborough, Esq... 

E. eg Esq. 

C. W. Thompson, Esq.. 

J.L. Toole, Esq. 

Edmund Yates, Esq. 


Carl Rosa, Bag, ....00.....sccccsssssccvcercccres 
John Simon, Esq. .....c..secsceceseveeseeoeeees 

Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. . 
M, A. Chivers, Esq. . 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq.. 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq.. ae 
Ba I UMD ees eses ciuvavachetosvenineenes 
F. G 
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Murray Marks, Esq. . 
= W. H. Wyman, Esq. 
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George Rignold, Esq. ae Spe ee Se 
Per — Murphy, Esq. 


& 
P. Hamond, Esq.. 
Mrs, Swanborough 
Miss Ada Swanborough 


Hoe OF momo 


* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
P. T. Barnuo, Esq. ........ 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. 
Charles F, Coghlan, Esq 
Sydney Cowell, es 
‘anny Davenport 
Robert Heller, Weg. © ..0......scccerccccseseseorcceeee 
W. C, Sadlier, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer— ; 
Wittiam Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 


Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
Turatre,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londou.~ 
Tusspay, July 24, 1877. 
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